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HOSPITAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Alice Shepard Gilman, R.N., Department Editor 

IS IT ETHICAL TO ACCEPT STUDENTS WHO HAVE BEEN IN ANOTHER 

SCHOOL OF NURSING? 

We have received several letters requesting that we discuss in 
the Journal pages the practice of taking students from one school 
to another. 

It appears that several principals of schools of nursing have 
been very much troubled by having students leave their schools to 
go to others in the same city. The questions which are asked are: 
"Should a principal of a school of nursing accept students from other 
schools without first taking up the matter with the principal of the 
school in which the student is in training at the time?" "Should a 
principal of a school of nursing receive into her school a student who 
has been dismissed from another school of nursing?" 

These are largely ethical questions and as such, they merit our 
attention as a professional group. The same consideration should be 
given such applications as is given those of students changing from 
one university or college to another. We cannot hope to make our 
standards high if students who are undesirable may go on without 
question in some other school after they have been dismissed from a 
school which is striving to maintain a high morale. 

It is the product of the combined schools of nursing in this 
country which makes the nursing profession, and it matters little 
from what channel the good and the bad enter it; the end result is 
the profession to which we belong. It may be likened to a great body 
of water fed by many streams not all having their source in the 
springs on the mountain sides, consequently the value and the purity 
of the water would depend upon all the sources from which it is fed. 
Therefore a student who has been found fundamentally wanting in 
one school will contribute largely to the undesirable quality of the 
profession, if graduated from another school. 

As principals of schools of nursing, we should have confidence 
enough in one another to at least ascertain the previous standing of 
any student applying to our schools for admission and to ask the 
opinion of the previous principal concerning the desirability of giving 
the student another chance. Our experience has been that unless a 
student is absolutely unfitted physically, mentally, or morally, for 
the profession of nursing, any principal is willing to recommend that 
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a further opportunity be given her to qualify for nursing, even though 
for very good reasons it might not be desirable that the opportunity 
be extended to her by the school she entered originally. It is not only 
right and just, but it would save any school much difficulty, if its 
principal, by getting a record of each prospective student, would 
exclude those who are obviously unfitted to qualify for nursing. We 
owe this at least to the profession of nursing. 

The need of nursing the sick in the wards of the hospitals com- 
mands our earnest consideration ; still we must not lose sight of the 
fact that one unscrupulous student can pull down the morale of the 
entire group, which in the end may cause damage to the very patients 
we are endeavoring to help, and moreover, what is quite as important, 
she may have a very bad influence on the young and impressionable 
students who form a large proportion of the members of our schools 
of nursing today. It is a poor policy, because of expediency, to admit 
a student without carefully determining her standing as a woman 
and later to dismiss her, after she has done irreparable damage to 
the school. 

A student who cannot carry her class work in one school is not 
likely to be able satisfactorily to complete the theoretical work in 
another of the same standing. Unhappily, all our schools do not put 
equal emphasis on the value of theoretical instruction, and as our 
laws governing the curriculum for such schools are lacking or are 
feebly enforced, very often little thought is given to the mental caliber 
of the student. She is given certain ward work to do and is passed 
on her theoretical work, which may consist largely of physicians' lec- 
tures given at night. It is truly discouraging to the school which 
aspires to academic standards to compete with others which entirely 
disregard the importance of intellect in preparing young women for 
the profession of nursing. Opportunities in our schools of nursing 
are not equal, and while we deeply sympathize with the student who 
finds herself in a school which does not meet the minimum standards, 
we do not feel that there is anything to be gained, ethically, by an- 
other school in accepting her without consultation with the principal 
of the school in which she had begun her training. 

Students leave schools of nursing for various reasons. They 
may be dismissed for inability to carry responsibility; inability to 
carry class work; bad conduct; poor nursing care of the patients, 
etc. They may resign because of poor health; because they find the 
work uncongenial ; because they resent correction ; to be married ; to 
assume various responsibilities in their own homes because of illness 
or death ; to enter other fields of work or other schools of nursing. 
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We doubt if any student who has been dismissed for sufficient 
cause, from a school of nursing which is in good standing, would be 
an asset to another school, though we see no reason why a student 
may not resign from a school of nursing to enter another school, even 
though it be a school of nursing, but in such a case, before she is 
accepted, her record in the previous school should be obtained. We 
do not feel that if a student, because of ignorance or mischance, has 
entered a school of questionable standards, she should be in duty 
bound to remain there for from two to three years. Such schools, 
instead of lamenting the fact that they lose their students, should 
improve their conditions so that unfavorable comparisons could not 
be drawn. 

Any school that is not willing to support another in maintaining 
a high morale, and which owes its existence largely to questionable 
recruits from other schools, will eventually be unable to attract even 
this type of applicant. 

The golden rule applies in the school of nursing as well as every- 
where else in life, and we cannot afford to do unto others as we would 
not have them do unto us, as all unethical practices tend to break 
down the morale of the schools. For instance, if a school in a given 
community is willing to accept, without question, a student who is in 
training in another school in the same community, how long would 
it be before the students would feel that if anything displeased them, 
they might leave and enter the other school directly, without loss of 
time or credit? Might this not work great hardship to the school 
that is endeavoring to maintain a high morale and temporarily benefit 
the other school? 

The question of credit, however, is one that cannot be easily 
determined, as the courses of instruction even during the preliminary 
period vary materially and credit should be given on the basis of 
work actually completed, and not on the basis of time spent in the 
school. 

In consideration of this question we should bear in mind that 
each school of nursing is making its contribution to the profession 
of nursing, the standing of which will depend upon the fidelity and 
sincerity of each in maintaining such ethical and educational stan- 
dards as will give to the profession at large the well prepared, high 
principled women it demands. 



